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Preparation for the Third Hague 
Conference. 

Preparation for the third Hague Conference ought 
to begin at once. Seven years constitute a very short 
period in international life, and it will soon be a year 
since the last Conference met. The great weakness 
in the first Hague Conference was that the program 
had had practically no work of preparation ; this was 
true also of the second Conference, though in a 
less degree. Some of the most important questions 
discussed in it had received almost no preliminary 
investigation. The governments all realize the un- 
fortunateness of this circumstance, and the recom- 
mendation of the recent Conference that an Inter- 
national Commission be appointed, two years in 
advance of the third meeting, to prepare the program, 
is practically certain to be carried out. 

This leaves only a little more than four years in 
which to arouse and instruct general public opinion 
and bring its weight to bear upon the work of the 
proposed program Commission. For it is upon this 
Commission, a section of which will be from the 
United States, that influence will primarily have to 
be centered. Whatever such a Commission may 
adopt will determine largely the instructions which 
our government and others will give the men sent 
next time to The Hague. 

As far as our government itself is concerned, what 
is done ought to be mostly in the nature of appreci- 
ation and support. Our Commission at The Hague 



last year, under instructions from Washington, took 
such an advanced and pronounced position on nearly 
all the important subjects considered that our gov- 
ernment's work in the next Conference will neces- 
sarily be for the most part directed to the completion 
of what failed to go through last summer. On the 
project for a permanent international court of justice, 
for the establishment of a regular world assembly, for 
the conclusion of a general treaty of obligatory arbi- 
tration, for the immunity of private property at sea 
from capture in time of war, for a general system of 
international commissions of inquiry to investigate 
the facts of disputes — on all these our represent- 
atives at The Hague were at the front. Even on 
the question of limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments, they went instructed and prepared to support 
the most advanced proposals, and would certainly 
have done so if the question had not been turned 
down by the resistance of a few powers led by 
Germany. The government has the right, therefore, 
to know that the workers for peace recognize and 
strongly endorse what was done in these directions, 
and that it will have their united support in the next 
Conference in any effort that its representatives may 
make for the final solution of these urgent questions. 

In order to work successfully for the next Con- 
ference, one ought to have a clear and comprehensive 
idea of what was done by the last Hague meeting. 
Unfortunately, the ignorance which prevails on the 
subject is widespread and woful. But though so 
far pardonable, because of the imperfect reports of 
the work given out by the press and the difficulty of 
getting trustworthy information, this ignorance has 
no longer any excuse. Our delegates to the Confer- 
ence have already given their interpretation of its 
work and results, and their official report to the gov- 
ernment will soon be available. The President, in 
his recent annual message, has given a succinct and 
lucid idea of the importance of what was done. 
Though the results of the Conference have already 
been given pretty fully in our columns, we publish 
on another page an article by Secretary Trueblood, 
which concisely sums up and interprets these results 
in a way, we think, to make them evident to all, and 
to relieve them from the charge of insignificance, 
which has been so widely brought against them. 

The first thing, then, to do in preparation for the 
next Hague Conference is to elucidate and emphasize 
the important results attained by the last one, and 
that of 1899 also, In this way the general public 
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may be led to see that the movement which is ex- 
pressing itself on the practical side through these 
world-conferences, having already a great and trium- 
phant past, is assured of a still more wonderful 
future. The ministers of religion, the men of the 
university and the college, the educators in the pub- 
lic schools, the men of industry, trade and commerce, 
the artisans and craftsmen, the agriculturalists, the 
women in the home, must all be brought to an in- 
telligent, living faith in the future and early suc- 
cess of the mighty movement whose triumph is to 
lift from every one of them burdens from whose 
weight they have always suffered and from which 
they cannot otherwise ever be released. 

The details of the program immediately before us 
are determined largely by the accomplishments of 
the Hague Conference last summer. The principle 
of a Periodic Congress or Conference of the Nations 
has already been adopted ; but we must still em- 
phasize the necessity of the Congress being so organ- 
ized, under treaty stipulations, that its meetings will 
be regular and automatic, and not dependent in any 
way on any vote at The Hague. The principle of a 
permanent international court of justice, after the 
analogy of our Supreme Court, has likewise been 
approved. But the governments must not be al- 
lowed to rob us of this Supreme Court of the World 
by an endless wrangle over the difficulties of its prac- 
tical constitution. The arbitration cause in general 
is already practically won, but obligatory arbitration 
has as yet made only modest gains in conventional 
form. The general treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
defeated by the opposition of half a dozen powers at 
The Hague last summer, still remains to be realized. 
So does the rendering immune from capture all pri- 
vate property at sea in time of war. 

But of all the things still to be worked for, the 
limitation and reduction of armaments is the most 
important and the most urgent. The great arma- 
ments, the spirit out of which they have grown and 
still grow, and the attitude of suspicion which they 
keep alive, are what constituted at The Hague the 
one underlying formidable obstacle which prevented 
the accomplishment of more than was actually ef- 
fected. Some of the professed friends of peace urge 
that the armament question be let alone ; that it will 
take care of itself when certain other things are 
accomplished. But it has been let alone too long 
already. The other things can never be adequately 
accomplished alone while this huge obstacle is in the 
way. The fresh and peculiarly senseless outbreak of 
naval rivalry since the second Hague Conference 
closed will, if it continues, make the obstacles (at 
least one of them) in the way of the completion of 
the peace-organization of the world bigger and more 
stubborn than ever, and the result will be such a 
paralysis of the third Hague Conference as to reduce 
its results very much below what they ought to be. 



In our educational campaign, therefore, for the 
success of the third Conference at The Hague seven 
years hence, this urgent question must be kept well 
to the fore. Not that less stress shall be laid upon 
the others, but more upon this. The work of con- 
struction and destruction must proceed together, 
mutually supporting one another. Only thus can 
such an atmosphere be created at the next Hague 
Conference as will make it impossible for any nation, 
relying on its huge army or its big navy, to defeat 
any of the capital aims of the Conference, as Ger- 
many at the last one defeated obligatory arbitration 
and Great Britain the immunity of private property 
at sea from capture in time of war. 

Not by Violence. 

As we go to press the distressing news reaches us 
of the assassination of the King and Crown Prince of 
Portugal, in as crafty and cold-blooded a way as ever 
characterized any of the notorious regicides of the 
dark ages. The whole civilized world is darkened 
and disgraced by the crime. It is to the credit of 
our time that the feeling of moral horror at this deed 
is so deep and widespread. 

But what we write to say is that such inhuman 
deeds, whether performed by those who govern or 
those who are governed, do not accomplish, or even 
tend to accomplish, that for which they are concocted, 
unless that purpose be murder purely for the sake of 
murder. Civilization, which consists in the preva- 
lence of law, in respect for law and conduct under 
the dominion of the spirit of law, cannot be advanced 
by lawlessness and sheer brutality, the nature of 
which is always to produce in turn their own kind. 

However corrupt and inefficient the King and the 
government of Portugal may have been, — and on 
this question we have no judgment to render, — the 
deed of darkness to which the world has just been 
witness, like all similar deeds of the past, will in itself 
do simply nothing to better the condition of things. 
The direct and immediate effect of it, if it proves to 
have been instigated by the friends of a new form of 
government, will be to make more difficult of realiza- 
tion the aims of the growing Portuguese democracy. 
Monarchical absolutism will be tempted forthwith to 
make itself more absolute, and will attempt to save 
itself by a severer and more repressive regime. This, 
in turn, will breed new anarchists, new assassins, in- 
deed, a whole crop of lawless men, and so the horrid 
wheel will continue to go round dealing out its tale 
of crime, as it has always done under the dominion 
of passion and violence. Other forces may, of course, 
come in, as they often do, take possession of the cur- 
rent of events, and prevent in measure the con- 
tinuance of the natural fruits of such deeds. This, 
we shall all hope, will be the case in poor afflicted 
Portugal. 

It seems to be taking the world, rulers and people 



